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CONTACT LENSES 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

(on most prescriptions) 

FROM $85 

[ ns* visual examination, OHIP accepted 
| csf glasses in 24 hrs. on most prescriptions 
1-DAY ACUVUE 
Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1102 de Maisonneuve W. (next to Peel Pub) 
844-3997 or 844-3248 

Special consideration given to McGill students & staff 



aœi/wie 



Âavrdveô&eM deiùyn youv- 

sasrtwH'; 

Men & Women \mu/ nnnM ci'imhavc 




Streaks $49 tax incl, 



NOW OPEN SUNDAYS 
. I.1ÀM-5PM . 



(La Cite) 

L« l’nmcnod» du Porc 842-8672 

3575 Parc Aye . 



THE FIFTH ANNUAL 
TEACHER’S CAREER DAY 




Monday, February 5th in the William Shatner 
(Student Union) Ballroom 3rd Floor 
from 9:00 am to 4:00 pm 

Presented by the Education Undergraduate Society of 
McGill University 

Career Day Booklets available in the Ed Us office B1 85 



My lease started on July 1. Does this mean I can move out 
on July 17 



Charte tho data! 

If your lease started on July 1, it probably ends on June 30, 
in which case you have to be out on June 30, by midnight. 
There is NO grace period for moving. 



Can my landlord ask me for any money when I sign my new 

Iease7 



ON1Y tho first month's rant, 

NOT key deposits, damage deposits, and especially not the 
last month's rent 



Can I be denied an apartment because I have children? 



WO! That Is discrimination. 

You can't be denied an apartment because of your children, 
or your color, or your gender, or your lifestylo. The only 
reason is if you can't pay the rent. 



JllESTIONS? 

: itact the McGill Legal information Clinic 
" the William Shatner University Centre 
1480 McTavish room B -17 398 * 679 ? 
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Information Session for 
Freshman Students 
Entering U2 in the 1996-97 
Academic Year 



ATTENTION 

FRESHMAN STUDENTS 

As you will be choosing a departmental program 
for the upcoming academic year, you are invited to 
attend a special information session. You will have 
a chance to chat informally with program advisors, 
professors and peer advisors. 

Thursday February 8, 1996 
4:00-6:00 pm 

Student Union Ballroom 

Refreshments will be served. . 



MSc (Admin.) 



Master of Science in Administration 

Research based degree for specialized careers in 
one of four options: 



■ Finance 

■ Decision Sciences and M.I.S. 

■ Management 

■ Marketing 

Information Session: 

Date: Tuesday, February 6, 1 996 
Time: 5:30 p.m. 

Place: 1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
GM Building, Room 403-2 
RSVP: Tel: (514) 848-4149 
Fax: (514) 848-4593 

e-mail: phdmsc@vax2.concordia.ca 



H Concordia 

VT/ UNIVERSITY 



REAL EDUCATION FOR THE REAL WORLD 



(1107 Ste-Catherine w. ( corner Peel) 

Showbar 

(1106 de Maisonneuve W., corner Peel) 

Atriums 

(870 de Maisonneuve E., Bern metro) 

844-7296 



PEEL PUB GIFT CERTIFICATE 

1 : It’s the spring thaw 
University/Cegep draw. 



Wings ' 

15< 

Sundays 




Piua 

99< 

Tuesdays 





9 High quillty hotels for 7 gnst nights. 

9 OpUoml R/T motor coich. 

9 Frti deck pertles/ictlvltl** • 

9 Free I.DAHscount csrd 
9 Full tlm* on-loeitlon suit 
9 All tixts & tirvlct chtrgts Included. 
For Information & Reservations: 

call Larissa 
at 846-3814 

INTER-CAMPUS PROORAMS 



Restaurant I 



McGILL 






BUY 1 PIZZA 
ANY SIZE 
6 

GET THE 
SECOND ONE 
FOR HALF THE 
PRICE! 

NO TAXES 
FREE DELIVERY 



845-8011 

845-8382 



625 Milton 

7 days • 1 1 a.m. - 1 1 :45 p.m. 



OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

■ Eye Glasses ( 2 for i) 

1 Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 
















Editorial 



An open letter to the United States Parole Commission 



As the twentieth anniversary 
of his unjust conviction ap- 
proaches, we urge you to re- 
lease Leonard Peltier. Not only 
is he completely innocent of 
the crimes with which he was 
charged, but his continued im- 
prisonment is an indelible 
stain on the history of the 
United States. 

Even the most cursory 
glance at the facts of his case 
underlines that fact .that 
Leonard Peltier is not a guilty 
man. There is no physical evi- 
dence, nor are there any wit- 
nesses linking him to the 
deaths of the two agents. In 
their own tests, the FBI proved 
that the fatal bullets could not 
have been fired by any gun 
even remotely attached to 
Peltier. 

The conviction of Leonard 
Peltier was not a tragic mistake 
of jurisprudence, but another 
cog in a political machine de- 
signed to avenge the deaths of 
two FBI agents. Moreover, it was 
another example of how the 
United States has suppressed 
any native voices that have 
dared protest the theft of their 
land, the destruction of their 
political systems and the mur- 
der of their people. 

The trial of Leonard Peltier 
was a show trial in the meanest 
sense of the word. Witnesses 
were either bribed into 
parroting the prosecution's case 
or coerced with threats of vio- 
lence and reprisal. Peltier was 
stripped of his humanity and 
dressed as a radical Indian ter- 
rorist, bloodthirsty for scalps, 
hungry for vengeance. 

Although it is undeniable 
that Peltier did not shoot the 
federal agents, it has been ar- 
gued that his presence as an 
AIM member at Pine Ridge is 
enough to convict him of aid- 
ing and abetting their deaths. 

But remember, too, that 
Pine Ridge was a community 
plagued by violence and be- 
sieged from within and with- 
out. Ruling by terror and force, 
Dick Wilson bought loyalty 
with federal funds, and used 
his GOON squad to silence 
anyone who dared criticise the 
corruption of his regime. 

Standing behind Dick Wilson 
was the full weight of the 
American government. For 
them, Wilson was a convenient 
puppet: he provided the sham 
of 'democracy' while signing 
away Lakota land. 

It was into this environment 
that AIM was invited by the 
traditional elders of the com- 
munity. They came not only to 
protect the traditional Lakota 
from the Wilson militia, but 
also to reinstall pride in 
Lakota traditions and culture. 

Although it has been por- 
trayed in most media accounts 
as a terrorist organisation, the 



roots of AIM stretch back to the 
very first Sioux wars of resist- 
ance to American conquest. It 
was in the spirit of Crazy Horse 
that AIM came to Lakota terri- 
tory and it was with the 
memory of Crazy Horse that 
Leonard Peltier stood and 
fought at Pine Ridge. 

Like Crazy Horse, AIM was a 
militant movement that was not 
afraid to use force to defend their 
political beliefs. But it was not a 
violence that came as a defense 
of power, like the FBI or Dick 
Wilson. The militancy of AIM 
was a violence of resistance, not 
repression. 

But like the Black Panthers or 
the Mohawk Warrior society in 



Canada, the militancy of AIM 
was shown to the outside world 
as the only aspect of their na- 
ture. Their violence was exag- 
gerated to obscure their vision 
of justice. 

As the members of AIM were 
hunted down and condemned 
for murder, Dick Wilson and 
Dick Nixon remained free. Who 
called for the name of the killer 
of John Stuntz? Or the sixty 
other Lakota who died at Pine 
Ridge during the decade long 
reign of GOON terror? 

The brutality of the FBI and 
the GOONs and the perversion 
of 'justice' that was Peltier's trial 
and conviction is not simply an 
isolated incident in the history 



of the United States. It is yet an- 
other sorry example of how 
non-native governments 
throughout North America have 
waged war against the original 
inhabitants of the land. 

Like the position of African- 
Americans, labour unions and 
women's groups, the history of 
AIM and Peltier is an example 
of what usually happens when 
marginalised groups dare to 
question the 'logic' of power. 
Time and time again, these 
groups are dismissed as radi- 
cals, vilified as terrorists or 
criminals, and denied justice in 
the courts of the land. 

Peltier stands as a symbol of 
this colonial dynamic. He was 



tried and convicted not because 
of the events of June 26, 1975, 
but because of the imperial logic 
of the United States in Sioux ter- 
ritory. Like countless Sioux and 
indigenous people before him, 
his resistance to cultural, politi- 
cal and environmental genocide 
marked him for persecution. 

Justice, not only in a strict le- 
gal sense, but also a political 
sense, was not done the day he 
was sentenced to two consecu- 
tive life terms. 

We urge you, with the strong- 
est possible words, to release 
Leonard Peltier, so that even the 
smallest semblance of justice can 
finally begin to be done. 



On Lakota Land 



The events leading to June 26, 1975 



Tensions were high on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation in the 
1970's. Traditionalist natives 
and their government-sympa- 
thising counterparts were at 
odds. Dick Wilson, an anti-tra- 
ditional government sympa- 
thiser who supported selling 
off native land for uranium 
mining, was elected to tribal 
chairperson by less than 20 
per cent. In this position, 
Wilson had the power to allo- 
cate federal funds as he saw 
fit. In an attempt to silence dis- 
sident voices, he instituted a 
"reign of terror" on the reser- 
vation from 1973-75. 

With federally provided 
arms and FBI-provided train- 
ing, Wilson formed the 
GOONs, or the Guardians of 
the Oglala Nation. This para- 
military group harassed and 
intimidated traditional Lakota 
reservation members and 
were responsible for numer- 
ous deaths. 

In defense, the elders of the 
Oglala Nation invited the 
American Indian Movement 
(AIM) to the reservation. The 
AIM is a traditional aboriginal 
organization which seeks to pro- 
tect native land and heritage. Al- 
though the group does not ad- 
vocate violence, it believes that 
sometimes force becomes a nec- 
essary response to constant 
strife. 

On June 26, 1975, two FBI 
agents followed a red pick-up 
truck onto the reservation, de- 
spite the fact that sovereign ter- 
ritory is clearly out of FBI juris- 
diction. The truck stopped and 
its three occupants got out to 
confront the two unidentified 
FBI agents. Both parties were 
armed. Allegedly, the agents 
fired first on the native people 
and a skirmish ensued. 



The sounds of gunshots 
alerted members of AIM who 
were in a campsite nearby. 
Among them was Leonard 
Peltier. Soon after, 150 FBI 
agents, police officers and 
GOONs arrived at the scene. In 
the end, both FBI agents and one 
native man, Joe Stuntz Killright 
lay dead. 

Four native men were tar- 
geted for prosecution for the 
deaths of the two FBI agents: 
Darelle "Dino" Butler, Bob 
Robideau, Jimmy Eagle, and 
Leonard Peltier. Stuntz' death 
was never investigated. 
Robideau and Butler were ap- 
prehended first and put on trial. 
Both were acquitted on the 
grounds of self-defense. The 
jury concluded that the FBI in- 
trusion on sovereign land was a 
invasion by a hostile, paramili- 
tary force and that the deaths 
were unfortunate, but predict- 
able in light of the tension that 
existed on the reservation. 
Charges were dropped against 
Jimmy Eagle, leaving only 
Leonard Peltier, who had fled to 
Canada. 

To prosecute Peltier in a US 
court, the government extra- 
dited him. Falsified and coerced 
affidavits were used in this 
endeavor. In 1989 the Supreme 
Court of Canada acknowledged 
that a fraud had occurred and 
recommended that the federal 
government remedy the situa- 
tion. The Canadian government, 
though, has failed to take any 
action. 

Peltier was prosecuted in a 
hostile courtroom in Fargo, 
North Dakota, before 12 white 
jurors and a judge known for 
convicting natives. The jurors 
were coerced by threats from the 
government that AIM snipers 
would kill them. Armed mar- 



shals were placed in the court- 
room and the windows were 
painted black to enhance the en- 
vironment of fear. 

Evidence that was submitted 
at Butler's and Robideau's trial 
was considered inadmissible by 
the Fargo judge. The prosecu- 
tion's evidence was later found, 
through the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, to have been ob- 
tained under duress and coer- 
cion. Many people who submit- 
ted affidavits did so out of fear 
and to protect threatened fam- 
ily members. The FBI even went 
so far as to fabricate a murder 
weapon to gain a conviction. 

Peltier was sentenced to two 
consecutive life terms. To this 
day, Leonard Peltier is still incar- 
cerated even though he has un- 
dergone three appeals and the 
Appellate Court concluded that 
there was a "clear abuse of the 
investigative process" which 
"casts strong doubts on the gov- 
ernment's case." Yet, Peltier has 
not been granted a new fair trial. 

On November 21, 1993, 
Peltier filed for executive clem- 
ency. 

He is the father of seven chil- 
dren and has five grandchil- 
dren. Peltier hopes to continue 
the struggle for native rights 
through AIM and hopes to own 
a farm to raise buffalo and teach 
oil painting. 

Since his conviction, an 
anonymous person has come 
forward and admitted that he 
was responsible for the deaths 
of the two FBI agents, claiming 
that he killed them out of self 
defense. 

Coincidentally, on the same 
day of the shoot-out, Dick 
Wilson signed over one eighth 
of the Pine Ridge Reservation to 
Union Carbide for uranium 
mining. 



What you can do 



For more information, you can 
find several books about 
Leonard Peltier. The following 
are highly recommended: 

In the Spirit of Crazy Horse, 
Peter Matthiessen 

The Trial of Leonard Peltier, Jim 
Messerschmidt 

The Agents of Repression, Ward 
Churchill. 

Also, the movie Incident at 
Oglala, produced by Robert 
Redford, is an excellent sum- 
mary of the incident and the 
events surrounding it. 

The Daily has several letters 
addressed to Janet Reno, Jean 
Chretien and Bill Clinton. 

We strongly urge you to send 
letters to the U.S. Parole Com- 
mission. 

Their e-mail address is 
r2jsq@vml.cc.uakron.edu or 
r2jsq@akronvm.bitnet. 

Their postal address is 5550 
Friendship Blvd., Suite 420, 
Chevy Chase, MD, USA, 20815. 

They can be reached by fax at 
(301) 492-6694. 

On March 19/20, 1996 there 
will be a demonstration in 
Washington D.C. A bus will 
leave from Montréal to join the 
groups there. For more informa- 
tion, come down to the Daily or 
contact HeadFood (843-8653). 
Keep reading the Daily for more 
updates and information about 
the demonstration. 
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WINNERS! 




THE EP 



WINNERS OF 
one of 5 
limited edition 
vinyls or one of 
ten 10-CD 
Virgin sample 
packs featuring 
music from the 
Smashing 
Pumpkins, 
David Bowie 
and much 
more... 



J. Snider X 
Zoë Meletis ^ 
Reynald Hoskinson « 
Jason Kleine H- 
Hubert Hsu ^ 
Bernard Pelsser _l 
Joris Koene DC 
Navdeep K. Dulay ^ 
Margaret Vizbara ^ 
Peter Lee 

Christos Kalantzis O 
Vinh Nguyen Jj 
Alana Malin ^ 
Ilan Savagosti q 



* , / / BOOS FLORENTINE 

ITU- 

NO NAME CAFt 




I C'.C.S NEPTUNE 



1 



MEW 



IICALTIIV CHOICE 



WAFFLELISriOÜS 



o. 

IIANANA WALNIT PANCAKES % 

X» 




BREAKFAST 



IIAGELETTE 



MEMU 



noMcio^TMomoiinno 



DANISH NAGEL 



<j AND MOKE... 



*7 

RAGEL A LC\ 



GET UP LAZY! ENJOY LIFE! j 

STARTWim BREAKFAST ATTHE NONAME , 

3 m PARK 982-6113 / 



! 



^ I 



|ÊET ONE FREE «LASS OF FRESHLY SQUEEZE?! 
i ORANGE JUICE WITH YOUR BREAKFAST. ' 

I WITH THIS COUPON. VAIIP TO PER Z9/96 



Need Help With Your Writing? 



All McGill students who would like help 
with their writing or with a specific 
assignment can make an appointment with 
a writing tutor by calling 398-6960. Tutoring 
sessions last approximately one hour and 
are free of charge. 

If you are confused about academic style 
or documentation, unhappy with the grades 
you are getting on papers and reports, 
frightened of computers or suffering writer’s 
block, we can help. Please bring current 
project or a sample. 

Centre for the Study and 
Teaching of Writing 
Faculty of Education, McGill University 



No writing problem is too big or too small. 






McGill 



Faculty of Law 

Department of Political Science 



A lecture by Professor 

Jean Bettike Elshtain 

Laura Spelman Rockfeller Professor 
of Social and Political Ethics 
University of Chicago 



The King is Dead: 
Sovereignty 
at Century's End 



Thursday, February 8, 1996. I7h30 

Moot Court Room 

Faculty of Law, Chancellor Day Hall 



This lecture has been made possible by a grant 
from the Beatty Memorial Lectures Committee 
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VOYAGES CAMPUS 



and 



HOLIDAYS 

for 18 - 35 S 



Want you tojliscover 




FLY FREE TO 
LONDON 

when booking either the 

European Adventure Tour or 
the Ultimate European Tour 

Pay $199 

when booking the European 
Escapade Tour or the European 
Contrasts Tour 

Pay in full by 29 Mar 96 
Travel commencing by May 1 4 1 996 
Contact us for details & booking conditions 

3480 MCTAVISH UNION BUILDING 

398-0647 







Hyde Park 



February 7 and Shapiro' s view of coherence 



On Being "Young and incoherent" 



Recently the executive of 
PGSS had lunch with Principal 
Shapiro. At that meeting we 
voiced our concerns about his 
move to privatise McGill, as set 
out in his document "Towards a 
New McGill." Specifically, we 
pointed out the consequences of 
privatisation for accessible edu- 
cation. Dr. Shapiro agreed that 
privatisation violates the princi- 
ple of equal opportunity for edu- 
cation; "but," he said, "what 
other choice do we have, if we 
want to maintain McGill's stand- 
ard, given the government's cur- 
rent cuts to social spending?" 

I responded by suggesting 
that perhaps I was young and 
idealistic, but I felt it was impera- 
tive both to maintain the quality 
of education and the principle of 
equal access for all. 

He replied, "You aren't young 
and idealistic, you are young and 
incoherent; it is impossible to have 
both." 

"That's funny," said I, "it 
hasn't been incoherent to hold the 
two together up until this point." 

"Yes, but it is now." 

So, I deduce from this conver- 
sation, to be coherent one must 
sacrifice one's principles to main- 
tain quality education. 

To be coherent means to be- 
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lieve that there is in fact not 
enough money in the economy 
for education; it means that it is 
perfectly acceptable for the own- 
ers of large corporations to con- 
tinue to leave their taxes unpaid, 
for their children to receive "qual- 
ity" McGill education, while 
those without money or educa- 
tion go without. 

For Shapiro, coherence means 
that these large corporations, 
rather than supporting education 
through taxes, will make direct 
contributions to projects of their 
choice; coherence therefore 
means that education and re- 
search are tied to the corporate 



agenda. 

Given these deductions, it 
would seem that for Shapiro, co- 
herence means sacrificing both 
accessibility and quality. I guess 
I should take "incoherent" as a 
compliment. 

Has the principal considered 
that perhaps coherence would 
entail lobbying the government? 

If one truly believed in qual- 
ity and equal access to education, 
wouldn't one do one's utmost to 
uphold these principles? 
Wouldn't this entail pressuring 
the government not to cut social 
spending? 



But if instead, the principal 
sees fit to indicate to the 
govemment(s) that he wants to 
privatise (rather than lobby 
against the cuts), why would the 
government continue to allocate 
the same amount of money to 
education? If money is not allo- 
cated to post secondary educa- 
tion, universities will have to pri- 
vatise and the principal will be 
"forced" to abandon his princi- 
ples. 

If our own principal, in his 
search for coherence, will not 
lobby on our behalf then I sup- 
pose we are left to our own de- 



vices to try to hold accessibility 
and quality of education together. 

To this end, the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Students has called for 
the pan-Canadian Day of Action 
on February 7th. 

The demonstration is de- 
signed to send a clear message: 
Stop the Cuts; there is money in 
the economy, and the money is 
to be found through taxation of 
profitable corporations and 
wealthy individuals. 

So come celebrate "coherence" 
with a protest. 

Wednesday, February 7th, 
2:30, Roddick Gates. 



Opinion submitted by Erin Runions, vp-external affairs, PGSS 
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It's been a dispiriting year 
since the mass budget protests 
and walk-outs of January 1995: 
student activists have had to 
face crises of individual bank- 
ruptcies, transferred loans and 
closing departments, while still 
challenging the unconscious 
priorities that make the cut- 
backs seem necessary. 

Few groups have been more 
successful at this than Victoria's 
May Day, an anarchist collective 
now planning for joint actions 
with dissidents across the coun- 
try 

As a movement drawing on 
both seniors and students, May 
Day has used seminars, street 
theatre, and, above all, bank oc- 
cupations to emphasise that it is 
low corporate taxes and tax de- 
ferrals — not social programs — 
which are the main cause of the 



Occupy a bank today Hyde Pork 

Make the corporations pay: 



national debt 

Proceeding from a critique of 
individual institutions (the 
Royal Bank, for example, owes 
more than $1 billion), members 
argue it is the very structure of 
big business that makes it inac- 
cessible both to Canadians, and 
to victims of its 'development' 
elsewhere in the world (e.g. the 
Scotia Bank's support, through 
NAFTA, of the confiscation of 
communal lands in Chiapas). 

The collective's first civil 
disobedience, on (guess when!) 
May Day, 1995, featured a Vic- 
toria student declaring official 
default on his student loan due 
to social conditions. To the gui- 
tar-strummed tunes of "0 Bank- 
ruptcy", mixed with banners, 
balloons, and the gleeful accom- 
paniment of close to a hundred 
sympathisers, the Royal Bank 



was peacefully 'held-up' for 
more than an hour until corpo- 
rate security (a.k.a. police) suc- 
ceeded in arresting nine sit-in 
demonstrators: all were re- 
leased later that day. 

The group's anarchist princi- 
ples had an unexpected affirma- 



of those first arrests. 

One of May Day's strengths 
is the experience many mem- 
bers have had in other environ- 
ment or social justice move- 
ments. Believing that all oppres- 
sions are connected, they try to 
set up the same egalitarian, non- 
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tion after police tried to paralyse sexist, non-homophobic atmos- 
a June 9th action by breaking up phere in their meetings that they 
a planning session in a public are working to introduce to the 
square. Despite the removal of larger society. May Day has also 
so-called 'leaders' ( in fact any- leant support to compatible 
one who was seen to speak out), (though not specifically bank- 
members joined in a human ball related) groups, such as Take 
to prevent further arrests, then Back the Night!, Food Not Bombs!, 
proceeded to shut down a Scotia and the defenders at the Sep- 



Bank with locks, a giant banner, 
music, and of course, pamphlets 
and explanations for the 
passers-by. All captives were 
released within three days, and 
police are now themselves fac- 
ing charges for the irregularity 



tember native stand-off at 
Gustafsen Lake. 

For information on May Day's 
most recent activities, or to or- 
ganise a joint action, please call 
Chris Scott at QP1RG: (514) 398- 
7432. 



Opinion submitted by Chris Scott 



Letters 



Good-bye Charlie 

To the Daily, 

Recent royal quarrels give 
ample reason to rethink the role 
of monarchy in the Canadian 
context. Canada is an independ- 
ent country which has its own 
Constitution and Charter of 
Rights. We have our flag, our 
Capital and our Parliament, our 
currency, our national bird and 
our national anthem, and many, 
many other institutions. On the 
other hand, the behaviour of the 
present royalty in Britain, to 
whom we owe our allegiance, 
leaves much to be wanted. 

Starting with the future king 
of Britain, Prince Charles, many 
royals have shown utter disre- 
gard for the positions they oc- 
cupy. The Crown Prince himself 
carried on a love affair with an- 
other woman (or did he have 
other women in his life) while 
he remained married to Princess 
Diana. His brother Prince 
Andrew, has a broken marriage; 
so have his sister, Princess Anne, 
and aunt. Princess Margaret. 



Canada can certainly do 
without this type of monarch, 
the constitutional head of our 
country. We are a free country, 
and there is absolutely no need 
to have a foreign ruler as head 
of our nation. Indeed, doing 
away with this monarchy will 
do us much good. It will ap- 
pease many Quebeckers, in par- 
ticular, and people of origins in 
countries other than the United 
Kingdom. Many Canadians 
simply have no attachment to 
the parasites who rule the 
House of Windsor. 

I believe Canada must break 
its link with the royalty of Brit- 
ain, and say "Good Bye, 
Charles!" 

Mehdi A. Shaliwani 

What evil? 

To the Daily 

Eric Schechter, claims that 
the Arab states in 1948 should 
have agreed to a repatriation 
plan for 100 000 Palestinian 
victims of "land clearing 
operations" and resettle the 
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rest in the Arab countries. 
Schechter assumes that all 
should believe that the Pales- 
tinians have no attachment to 
Palestine, and that they should 
willingly leave Palestine, for 
the Jews have a sacred right to 
it. And If Arab countries do 
not accept the Palestinians 
who left Palestine, it proves 
that they are evil. 

To most of the Arabs, the 
Jews were colonial settlers 
brought in by the British, who 
had as much right to that land 
as did the whites in Rhodesia 
and in South Africa. 

Schechter also claims that 
since the PLO came into 
existence in 1964, they were 
evil. To the Palestinians, the 
Jewish immigrants were 
colonial agents who had 
dispossessed them. Now were 
ZANU and ZAPU evil for 
opposing Rhodesia? In this 
light, the PLO's existence 
should have been expected. 
They are evil only if you adopt 
Schechter's view. 



For terrorism, the Israeli 
government is guilty. This is 
sacred terrorism, or at least 
that is how their late Prime 
Minister Moshe Sharett de- 
scribed it. These many inci- 
dents include the use of their 
police and death squad, the 
bombing of West Beirut in 
1982, and the incessant shell- 
ing of refugee camps in south 
Lebanon. 

They invaded that country, 
killing at least 20 000 people, 
and committed many atroci- 
ties. The most common pur- 
pose is to terrorise Palestinians 
in neighbouring countries and 
to pressure their host govern- 
ments into slaughtering 
Palestinian guerrillas. 

As for the peace accords, 
they call for limited self-rule, 
which resembles the policy of 
South African apartheid. This 
is no surprise considering the 
cozy relationship that's existed 
between Israel and Apartheid. 

Richard Beaulieu 
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CHANGE THE 



by idellasturino 




MAYBE SHE'S 

ANOREXIC. 



AAAYBE WE'RE 



It's hard sometimes, reading the 
newspaper. Or watching televi- 
sion. Or riding the subway. Or 
waiting for a bus. Not because the 
act itself is a strain, but because 
of the number and nature of the 
ads which are ever-present when 
we read the paper, watch TV or 
travel. 

Wherever we are, ads scream 
at us to buy more, eat less and 
look better. 

For women, the barrage of ads 
pushing more consumption are 
more than just overwhelming. 
They're also offensive. 

A 1994 study conducted by 
Mediawatch, a non-profit femi- 
nist organisation which monitors 
the portrayal of women and girls 
in the media, showed that most 
women were affected by the na- 
ture of the onslaught. 

"We polled women across the 
country and found out the vast 
majority of women were of- 
fended by the portrayal of 
women in ads," 
says Shari 
Graydon, presi- 
dent of the Van- 
couver-based or- 
ganisation, add- 
ing that tackling 
the sexist por- 
trayal of women 
in advertising 
has been on the 
feminist agenda 
for decades. 

Mediawatch's 
study showed 
that the wide- 
spread dissatis- 
faction women 
feel with the fe- 
male images 
used to sell 
them products 
manifests itself 
in different 
ways. While 
only eight 
per cent of 
women polled 
voiced their dis- 
approval by 
writing a letter 
and 13 per cent 
made a phone 
call, 53 per cent 
said they boy- 
cotted products 
marketed to 
them in a way they found offen- 
sive. 

Given these numbers, one 
would think advertisers would 
begin to re-evaluate the way in 
which they tell us what we need. 
After all, Graydon points out, 
there's a huge financial incentive 
to give women what they want 
in ads, considering that they are 
the principal buyers in every- 
thing from food to men's cloth- 
ing. 

But a quick glance through a 



glossy women's magazine or a 
minute channel surfing in front 
of the TV shows that if tilings are 
changing, it is happening slowly. 

Women — mostly white and 
under 25 — are still depicted as 
passive sexual objects whose 
weight and appearance portray 
them more as mannequins than 
real women. 

Graydon notes that even 
though most women don't con- 
sider themselves feminists, con- 
versation among them increas- 
ingly includes discussion of why 
this kind of representation is un- 
acceptable. 

Some women are boycotting, 
others are letter-writing and oth- 
ers are arming themselves with 
cans of spray paint in an effort to 
"improve" the images surround- 
ing them. 

Billboard activism, for one 
thing, has sprung up against vari- 
ous ad campaigns both in 
Canada and the U.S. Last spring, 
Toronto-based This Magazine re- 



ported the 

after-dark messages left with 
paint and markers on Calvin 
Klein ads and Toronto Sun news- 
paper boxes — the newspaper 
features a Sunshine Girl wearing 
a bikini in each edition — by a 
group of teenage women calling 
themselves "The Bitch Brigade." 

This type of activism is not 
being taken by women's groups 
alone. Other activists, while join- 
ing the campaigns to rid the 
negative images of women in the 



media, are also pushing for 
change in marketing tactics of 
other industries. 

Cicada, a group of New Jersey 
artists re-covered a billboard ad- 
vertising Kool cigarettes with a 
message of their own. The spoof 
ad, pictured in a fall, 1995 issue 



of Adbusters magazine, attached 
to the familiar slogan "Forever 
Kool" an image of a corpse's feet 
protruding from the letters, 
morgue-style. 

Concern and anger about ads 
has manifested itself in other 
types of activism as well, and 
when expressed loudly enough, 
advertisers have sometimes been 
forced to listen. 

Calvin 
Swine 

The uproar 
which en- 
sued a couple 
years ago 

over the 

Calvin Klein 
ad campaign 
for Obsession 
for Men was 
one case in 
point of the 
success of 
campaigns to 
subvert the 
subtexts of 
ads. 

The photo- 
graph of a na- 
ked Kate 

Moss 
sprawled 
front down on 
a sofa and 
gazing wide- 
eyed at the 
camera, was 
more than 

women were 
willing to take. 
When the ad 
campaign 
launched itself 
onto magazine 
stands, bus 
shelters and TV air waves in the 
U.S., mobilisation against it was 
quick. 

This time, the controversy sur- 
rounding Moss wasn't her 
weight, which has been held up 
before as an invitation to ano- 
rexia, but the sexual invitation 
sent by her pose. Pointing out 
that the British model looked 
much younger than her real age, 
critics said the implied setting of 
the ad was one of sexual exploi- 



tation and abuse. 

"Although teenagers know 
about Kate Moss and don't read 
that ad as an invitation for child 
abuse, most adults do," Graydon 
said when asked about the up- 
roar south of the border. 

Graydon also points out that 



the Moss ads weren't the first to 
evoke angry reactions against the 
company. "Calvin Klein has been 
on the cutting edge of offensive 
advertising for 15 years, starting 
with the Brooke Shields ad that 
read 'Nothing between me and 
my Calvins,"' says Graydon. 

The Moss ad, however, re- 
ceived more complaints than any 
other and this time, after a del- 
uge of media attention and de- 
bate, the fashion designer not 
only pulled the multi-million 
dollar campaign — he also 
authored an apology published 
jn the New York Times. 

But despite the success in 
pushing for the pull-out of the 
pedophelia-like Moss ads, Calvin 
Klein continues to come out with 
ads which evoke anger. 

Archetypal mind 
polluters 

As a result, some media activists 
like the Vancouver-based quar- 
terly, Adbusters, are continuing to 
exert pressure. 

Adbusters, which has taken on 
the Calvin Klein ads, has done 
campaigns against other compa- 
nies in the past. The magazine 
calls itself a "Journal of the Men- 
tal Environment" and publishes 
articles about the addictive, 
harmful and consumption- 
driven culture of media advertis- 
ing. 

Its Media Manifesto, printed 
in the summer, 1993 issue, de- 
clares the magazine "will take on 
the archetypal mind polluters" 
like Marlboro and McDonald's 
through anti-ads, by taking con- 
trol of the role their products play 
in our lives and by "culture-jam- 
ming." 

"Culture jamming," says 
Katherine Dodds, a film-maker 
and associate editor and column- 
ist at Adbusters, "is essentially ac- 
tivism. It's not just theoretically 
about the media and what's 
wrong with it but what can be 
done.... It's causing a bit of trou- 
ble along the way, whether it's 
billboards or the un-commer- 
cials." 

Adbusters does not contain any 
'real' advertising. Instead, its 



Debunking the Beauty Myth, Summer 1 993 



"To understand this technological world 
we need more than one kind of literacy." 
— Barry Duncan, media literacy advocate 
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pages are full of anti-ads, 
many of which have re- 
cently been targeting 
Calvin Klein. The back 
cover of the magazine's 
latest issue depicts a 
woman trying to "Es- 
cape" from the view of a 
photographer's camera. 

Although many of 
anti-ads poke fun at the 
fashion industry and re- 
fer to the social problems, 
like anorexia, related to 
them, many others refer 
to the tobacco, alcohol 
and fast food industries. 

Past anti-ads have tar- 
geted Absolut Vodka, 
Benetton and 

McDonald's. 

Jim Munroe, manag- 
ing editor of the maga- 
zine, says that what their 
famous spoof ads try to 
do is open people's 
minds. "Humour is one 
of the most effective 
ways to do that. If peo- 
ple laugh at something 
they previously took se- 
riously... I like to think 
we're breaking down the 
status quo opinion," he 
says. 

Dodds, who also uses humour 
in her programming for Vancou- 
ver-based SheTV Productions, a 
community TV station started by 
Danielle Prohom Olson about 
five years ago, agrees. 

Referring to the success of the 
campaign against the Calvin 
Klein Moss ads, Dodds adds, 
"We want to change the way peo- 
ple think. This is where I think 
humour and guerrilla tactics can 
work by disrupting the insecurity 
and feelings of sexual inadequacy 
we feel... if we look at something 
and laugh at it, it can work." 

Jamming the air 
waves... 

The attack on Calvin Klein isn't 
over, nor is it confined to the 
pages of Adbusters. The Media 
Foundation, the non-profit or- 
ganisation which publishes 
Adbusters, is on its way to jam- 
ming the TV air waves with two 
un-commercials based on earlier 
anti-ads, produced by Dodds. 
One ad, which features the naked 
torso of a woman hunched over 
a toilet bowl vomiting under the 
caption "Obsession for Women: 
The Beauty Industry is the Beast," 
is set to air on CityTV's Fashion 
File Thursday through Sunday of 
next week to correspond with 
Eating Awareness Week. 

These aren't the first un-com- 
mercials to be produced by tine 
Foundation. A few years ago, 
Greenpeace commissioned the 
group to make a spoof ad draw- 
ing attention to the pollution 
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J omen jam, intervene and transform ads 

3E OF MYSELF 




caused by automobile emissions. 
The "Autosaurus" showed a 
choking, smoking car polluting 
the environment. 

It was aired on the CBC's 
"Driver's Seat" until a repre- 
sentative from Volkswagon, 
which aired an ad right after it, 
complained to the show's pro- 
ducer. The ad was then pulled. 



to the Charter are 
rarely made at a 
lower court level, 
where the 

Autosaurus ad 
case was fought. 
The Foundation is 
bringing their 
claim to the Su- 
preme Court, 
where it thinks it 
has a better chance 
of effecting legal 
change. 

But Munroe 
also says that get- 
ting ideas about 
advertising and 
air wave owner- 
ship into the pub- 
lic discourse is as 
important as legal 
changes them- 
selves. 

Asked about 
any expected 
problems when 
the Calvin Klein 
un-commercials 
air, Munroe points 
out that after the 
legal battle with 
the CBC, "the next 
broadcaster will 
think twice about rejecting us." 

... and intervening 

The culture jamming done by 
Adbuslers is also appreciated by 
other media activists working to 
improve and draw attention to 
the harmful messages sent by 
ads. 

"I think they do great stuff," 



"Cellulite — think for a moment — 
where were you when that word was 
coined? What were you doing? Be- 
cause it certainly was a more signifi- 
cant event in the lives of North Ameri- 
can women than the assassination of 
presidents." 

— Katherine Dodds, Adbuslers 



breaking the two-year contract 
which had been signed and lead- 
ing to a lengthy court case. 

The Foundation won its claim 
of a breach of contract, but lost 
its claim that the breach also vio- 
lated the right to freedom of ex- 
pression guaranteed under the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 

Nonetheless, Munroe sees the 
court battle as significant because 
it reminded the public that it 
owns the airwaves. "The legal 
battle was really a tactic," 
Munroe says, noting that changes 
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says Graydon of the Adbuslers 
anti-ads. "The value of their ai ti- 
cism is significant for a number 
of reasons. One is the sense of 
empowerment you get from cre- 
ating alternative imagery. It's one 
thing to verbally resist... but to 
create an audio or audio-visual 
message against the mass-dis- 
seminated big-buck campaign is 
a gesture of empowerment.... It's 
a symbolic act and challenges 
Calvin Klein or Absolut Vodka in 
a tangible way." 



Graydon's Mediawatch, 
which was created in 1981 origi- 
nally as an arm of the National 
Action Committee on the Status 
of Women, does its own version 
of intervention into the media 
and its sex-stereotyped advertis- 
ing. 

The organisation conducts re- 
search, educates and publishes a 
pro-active newsletter six times a 
year. It also makes submissions 
to industry bodies and compa- 
nies about how they can improve 
their advertising in order to meet 
the demands of their often un- 
heard audiences. 

But many media critics point 
out that criticism of the media has 
to be done in schools as well as 
on the streets and in boardrooms. 

In response to the growing 
body of literature about the im- 
portance of media education — 
or media literacy — which arose 
in the 1970s and 1980s, high 
school media lit- 
eracy classes were 
introduced in prov- 
inces across the 
country except for 
New Brunswick, 

P.E.I. and New- 
foundland. 

In 1986, the On- 
tario Ministry of 
Education man- 
dated that 10 
percent of Grade 
seven and eight Eng- 
lish classes and 30 
per cent of high 
school English 
classes focus on me- 
dia literacy. 

Barry Duncan, 
author of the best- 
selling Mass Media 
and Popular Culture 
and president and 
founder of the Asso- 
ciation for Media Lit- 
eracy, was involved 
in the province's in- 
troduction of media 
analysis into its cur- 
riculum. 

Duncan agrees 
that the humour 
used by Adbuslers 
can be a useful tool and serves an 
important purpose, adding that 
the tactics used by the magazine 
are similar to the role of media 
literacy classes in that "we both 
have a questioning attitude to- 
ward the dominant media." 

Media literacy classes, how- 
ever, go beyond the humour and 
ridicule and provide another use- 
ful kind of intervention. 

"Democratic access to infor- 
mation and understanding infor- 
mation is central to democracy in 
the 1990s. Without these skills 
and ability to question, you can't 
call yourself a democracy," says 
Duncan of the importance of 
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media literacy classes in a media- 
and technology-oriented society. 

Activists like Graydon agree 
that media education is an essen- 
tial part of the process of effec- 
tively improving the "mental en- 
vironment" we inhabit as mass 
consumers of media. In fact, 
Graydon thinks media education 
should be introduced to elemen- 
tary school children. 

But she also recognizes the 
importance of moving beyond 
intervention to a replacement of 
the dominant images with new 
ones. 

"I'm a huge proponent of me- 
dia education, the only caveat I 
have is that, based on personal 
experience, being intellectually 
engaged and critical of the im- 
ages you see is valuable but its 
not enough." 

"We live in a media dominant 
culture where we're bombarded 
by what it means to be a man and 



a woman all the time. They have 
a cumulative impact that's hard 
to measure. It's not just about 
what's out there, but what could 
be," Graydon continues. 

In a recent speech to student 
journalists, Dodds echoed this 
view. She reminded the audience 
that the offensive images of 
women can indeed be subverted 
through many different tactics. 

"What is constructed can be 
destroyed, reconstructed and 
revisioned, not with one agenda, 
but with the one goal of subvert- 
ing the mass media and their ef- 
forts to create a world populated 
by clones of their archetypal 



Woman." 

The peed for re- 
placement 

Because Graydon recognises the 
need to move beyond criticism 
toward replacement, she actively 
supported the establishment of 
the Women's Television Network 
(WIN). 

Studies have shown, Graydon 
says, that given enough choice 
through cable programming that 
better represents them, women 
will invariably choose to switch 
off Baywatch in favour of 
Murphy Brown. 

In addition to making a busi- 
ness and philosophical commit- 
ment to the positive representa- 
tion of women, the WTN, says 
Graydon, "indicated a commit- 
ment to running advertising that 
wasn't offensive to women," 
adding that she's never seen an 
offensive ad on WTN. 

Graydon 
also recognises 
that guerrilla 
action can be a 
useful way to 
replace offen- 
sive images 
with your own 
message. 

It is perhaps 
this sentiment 
that has 
prompted 
many young 
women, like To- 
ronto's "Bitch 
Brigade" to 
take their dis- 
sent to the bill- 
boards of city 
streets, where 
activity poten- 
tially more em- 
powering than 
discourse can 
be had. 

Sarah 
Marsh, a 
McGill student 
who was part 
of a group of 
billboard activ- 
ists in Montreal 
last summer, 
says that taking a permanent pen 
to an offensive ad can be empow- 
ering. Marsh attacked, among 
others, Buffalo jeans and Chris- 
ten Dior ads and has also placed 
stickers that read "99 per cent 
male ego" over ads she found of- 
fensive. 

"I feel its really important to 
be able to talk back to ads because 
I think we're living in a time 
where mass communication is 
one-sided and we're constantly 
taking in images and messages. 
When we're taking in messages 
added to the ones put out by the 
advertiser it can be even more 
effective." 
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We share the same night 





Poets Against Poverty benefit for the NDG food depot 

by stefanievonbeoczy 



If you were looking for a taste 
of fine poetry and a bit of so- 
cial conscience on Tuesday 
night, Montreal's Bar Camera 
was the place to be. The NDG 
Food Depot hosted "Poets 
Against Poverty," a benefit 
event seeking food donations 
for the depot. 

Organised by the depot's 
Philip Amsel, the benefit played 
host to a wide array of eloquent 
talent. According to Amsel, the 
event was intended to help col- 
lect food and money for all those 
who "can't seem to get a worth- 
while break." 

While the fight against pov- 
erty was the reason for the ben- 
efit, the many poets tried not to 
focus just on the hardship of 
poverty. Rather, as Amsel sug- 
gested, "these poems may give 
us some insight into our human 
condition." 

And to tackle the "human 
condition" were eleven passion- 
ate artists who shared their 
world in a bilingual reading. 

Opening poet Hugh Quinn 
gave a tongue-in-cheek intro- 
duction to the concept of a bi- 
lingual reading with a passion- 
ate rendition of an old Gaelic 



poem. 

A member of the "Mad Po- 
ets' Society" of Montréal, Quinn 
spoke of the fact that the "home- 
less are not an accident." Asked 
about the usual subject matter 
of his works, Quinn answered 
in a deep Irish grumble, "all my 
poems are about repression and 
despair." Recognising the seri- 
ousness of his response, he 
quickly offered a hearty laugh 
and continued his game of 
chess. 

Stephen Schecter, a sociol- 
ogy professor at UQAM was 
more vague about what in- 
spires his poetry, saying that 
his poetry is based on "a lot of 
different experiences." 

Schecter finished his reading 
"Quebec's Constitutional 

Problem with Canada," which 
he affectionately called a "love 
poem." On the political innu- 
endo-filled poem, Schecter 
commented that "this is the 
only type of love poem we can 
have." 

The political theme contin- 
ued when Amsel himself came 
on stage to recite a poem enti- 
tled "Québec." The poem ends 
with "I am here to stay in 
Quebec, and love will come 
home again." 

But the highlight of Amsel's 
performance was a poem dedi- 
cated to single mothers, who 
Amsel credits as "the back-bone 
of the anti-poverty movement." 
Comparing the lives of the rich 
and the poor, Amsel asked, 
"Isn't it strange that we share 
the same night?" 

Offering a feminine perspec- 



tive were Jennifer Clark and 
Sandra Walsh. Walsh moved the 
listeners as her delicate voice 
recited a love poem "Angel of 
the Airwaves." Clark offered an 
energetic piece of performance 
art, highlighted by such gems as 
"I'm Oscar Wilde in privacy, 
lipsynching with myself exqui- 
sitely." 

Further highlights were the 
Ginsberg-esque Robert Smith 
who read his beatnik piece, 
"There's no -ism like fascism," 
and Claude Hamelin, who was 
introduced by Amsel as "a sci- 
entist and a poet, which is very 
rare today." 

Hamelin, a molecular geneti- 
cist, has been writing for 30 
years and passionately exclaims 
that "poetry is so 
beautiful; it's a gift 
you don't have to 
buy." 

As a poet, 

Hamelin feels he 
takes "moving 
pictures of time. I 
express simple 
things, but that's 
life." As a scientist 
and poet Hamelin 
confronts the 
schism between 
the classical and 
romantic way of 
life on a daily ba- 
sis. 

Having already 
devoted 15 years 
of his career to the 
study of the HIV 
virus, Hamelin 
draws a compari- 
son between his 
two passions, say- 
ing, "Unless you 
study a virus like 
HIV you don't get 
a lot of grants and 
money, [in which 
case] it's a lot like 
poetry." 

Ending the 
reading was 
George 
Apostolatos, 
whom Amsel en- 
dearingly intro- 
duced as the 
"Grandma Moses 
of poetry." Having 
only started writ- 
ing poetry three 
years ago, 

Apostolatos in- 
sists that "it is a 
brand new life for 
me, something I 
never knew ex- 
isted." Offering 
the wisdom of his 
age Apostolatos 
spoke of the "peo- 
ple that pick at the 
skeletons of ca- 
lamities of the sys- 
tem." Further 
reading, "Reap 



with the sieve of the lions of 
commerce and finance. To the 
condemnation of saints and 
devils," Apostolatos found 
support in the cheers of the au- 
dience, an appropriate ending 
to an evening of insight and 
soul. 

For the depot, this type of 
event is nothing new. Amsel 
said that since it opened eight 
years ago, the depot has been 
a strong supporter of the arts 
in the NDG community. 

Serving up to 20 000 people 
a year, primarily in the NDG 
area, the depot offers a vital sup- 
port system for many unem- 
ployed residents. But in the 
present context of social spend- 
ing cuts by the federal and pro- 



HUGH QUINN - POET AGAINST POVERTY photo by LUCY ATKINSON 

vincial governments, Michael in Québec will simply lead to 
Kay, the director of the depot, the depot seeing "more people 
said he is worried about the fu- with less money." 
ture of the depot. For Kay, the depot's future 

As Kay bluntly states, the re- clearly depends on benevolent 
cent cuts to welfare programmes assistance by the community. 



by 



(untitled) 
Sarah Johnson 
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Cambior Inc yet to account for mining disaster in Guyana 

OFF THE HOOK? 

by anupgrewql 




Who is responsible for this mess 



Montréal-based mining com- 
pany Cambior Incorporated is 
back in business in Guyana. Six 
months ago, the company was 
forced to close down its opera- 
tions at the Omai gold mine on 
the Omai and Essequibo rivers, 
after a massive cyanide spill. 

Now, a report by the 
Guyanese government's Com- 
mission of Inquiry, has found 
"no justifiable reason for [the 
mine] not being permitted to 
resume production." 

But for some — including 
Guyanese and Canadian envi- 
ronmental groups, and human 
rights activists — the findings of 
the 61 page report are not suffi- 
cient to let Cambior off the hook. 

According to Dennison Smith 
of Montréal's PIRA Communi- 
cations, an organisation that has 
been working to dig up evi- 
dence on Cambior 's actions in 
Guyana and elsewhere, the 
process of inquiry "was a farce 
from the beginning." 

Who's responsible? 

The report declares that Omai 
Gold Mine Limited, of which 
Cambior is the major share- 
holder, was "negligent" in its 
management of the mine. But it 
does not go further to examine 
who was responsible for the spill. 

The August 19 1995 spill, 
which was the second such in- 
cident since May, resulted in the 
flow of 1.3 billion litres of cya- 
nide and heavy metal laced ef- 
fluent into the Essequibo, from 
its Omai tributary. 

The spill has had a major im- 
pact on the lives of the fisher- 
men and Amerindian popula- 
tion living along the Omai and 



Thursday 
February 1 

• McGill Students International 

Development Initiative 
(MSIDI) general meeting, 
17h30, Shatner Cafeteria. Info: 
398-1530. 

• Centre for Developing Area 
Studies presents Bangladeshi 
poet, journalist and former po- 
litical prisoner Farhad Mazhar 
on "Popular Political Move- 
ments in Bangladesh." llh, 
3715 Peel, Seminar Room 100. 
Info: 398-3507. 

• Literature live at the Yellow 
Door, featuring Tea Ceremony 
done by Bob Vaugeois. 20h30, 
$3. 3625 Aylmer, 398-2371. 

• Cine Gael presents A Man of 
Importance, with guest speaker 
Maurice Podbrey as a part of 
its Irish Film Series. Conserva- 



Essequibo rivers. Their 
water has been con- 
taminated and their 
economies have suf- 
fered due to the tempo- 
rary ban on the fish 
from the region and a 
decrease in the area's 
tourism. 

But according to or- 
ganisations such as 
PIRA and Probe Inter- 
national in Toronto, as 
well as the National 
Committee for the 
Defense of the Omai 
and the Amerindian 
Rights Association in 
Guyana, the report does 
not adequately address 
any of these issues. 

Patricia Adams of 
the environmental 
group Probe Interna- 
tional calls the conclu- 
sions of the report "ar- 
rogant." 

And Travis agrees: 

"You don't just open a 
mine that had such a 
monumental disaster, 
without finding out 
why it happened." 

It seems that, from 
the outset, Cambior, has 
manipulated the proc- 
ess of inquiry. As Travis 
points out, "Cambior said we'll 
have the mine back up in six 
months — this is even before the 
Commission began — and they 
did." 

Between September and De- 
cember, when the Commission 
was being held, Cambior first 
tried to make a $150 settlement 
with illiterate fishermen, and 
then tried to pressure the 



1400 de Maisonneuve West. 
Admission $3.50. Info: 481- 
3503. 

Friday 
February 2 

• Debating Union weekly prac- 
tice rounds, starting at 17h30, 
Leacock 15. 

• Zindabad!, a benefit for the 
Canadian Farmworkers Un- 
ion at Bistro 4, 4040 St. 
Laurent, 20h. 

• CKUT and Vanguard present 
"DJ Extravanganza II," in cel- 
ebration of Black History 
Month. 1824 St. Catherine 
West, $8 (part proceeds to ben- 
efit the Black Brothers and Sis- 
ters Support Groups). 

• The launch party for Queer 
Café is being held at Bar Cali- 
fornia, St. Elisabeth just below 
Rue Pontibriand, 20h. 



Guyanese government into lim- 
iting the inquiry to only 30 days. 
The latter resulted in the resig- 
nation of the first head of the 
Commission of Inquiry. 

Smith views that "the focus 
from day one (for Cambior) has 
been on profits, even if that is at 
the expense of the safety of the 
Guyanese." 

And again, with this report, 



phy and History Political Sci- 
ence Committee of the Univer- 
sity of Havana on "The Cur- 
rent Cuban Political System: 
An Introductory Analysis". 
19h30, Centre St-Pierre, 121 
Panet, Room 204. Info: 695- 
2352 

• Temple Emanu-El Beth 
Sholom presents Tu BiShevat 
Seder, "Bring on springtime 
with fruit and wine." 20hl5, all 
welcome. 4100 Sherbrooke 
West. Info: 937-3575 

• Live music at Yellow Door, fea- 

turing Wire & Wood with 
Open Stage after show, 20h30. 
Admission $3, 3625 Aylmer. 
Info: 398-2371. 

Saturday 
February 3 

• Yellow Door presents Ken 
Whiteley, 20h. Admission 
$10/$8, 3625 Aylmer. Info: 398- 
2371. 



Cambior seems to come out on 
top. The report invalidates the 
harmfulness of cyanide, calling 
it an "emotive issue" towards 
which people have reacted irra- 
tionally and paranoiacally. 

Saying that cyanide is "to be 
found in the seeds of apples, in 
peaches and plums, pears and 
cassava and its by product, and 
in cigarettes," the report finds 
the outpouring of cyanide into 
the Essequibo and Omai to be 
inconsequential. 

But according to Smith the ef- 
fects of the cyanide spill are not 
so easily dismissed. "This [the 
Omai spill] was the largest vol- 
ume of cyanide effluent to have 
happened in the world. So what 
do we know, what can we 
know?" 

Not a dean com- 
pany 

Cambior has been linked to 
similar mining disasters in 
North America, either directly 
or indirectly. Robert Friedland, 
the former head of Cambior's 
partner company. Golden Star 
Resource, was also once head of 
a mine in Summittville, Colo- 
rado. In 1992, Summittville was 
the site of one of the biggest eco- 
logical mishaps in US history. 
Friedland, who has become no- 
torious for hopping from one 
disaster to another and selling 
his cyanide-based mining strat- 
egies the world over, is currently 
making deals with the military 



dictatorship in Burma, and is 
eyeing Voisey Bay in New- 
foundland as well. 

Cambior itself has recently 
been under investigation by the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency for 12 environmental 
violations in its operation in 
Alaska, and has been connected 
to mining disaster in South 
Carolina. 

And in Omai, unanswered 
questions remain concerning 
the faulty construction of the 
mine, the overloading of efflu- 
ent into the waste ponds and the 
final collapse of one of these 
ponds. 

Travis asks how the Guyana 
disaster could be so easily re- 
solved when the mining opera- 
tions connected to Cambior are 
in question in North America, 
and have concerned environ- 
mentalists and governments 
alike. 

"Why is the United States 
spending $150 million to clean 
up Summittville if there is no 
long-term impact from cya- 
nide," asks Travis. 

Taking on Cambior 

The fact is that Cambior and its 
affiliates have yet to be made ac- 
countable for their actions. How- 
ever, this may prove difficult. 

Travis points out, "The 
Guyanese government may be 
reluctant to go after Cambior be- 
cause if it's too aggressive, it [the 
Guyanese government] may not 
attract North American busi- 
ness." 

Travis says that Guyana's 
need for investment may limit 
the extent to which Guyanese 
environmental and human rights 
groups can pressure Cambior to 
compensate for the disaster. 

However, Travis goes on say 
that, with the help of Canadian 
organisations, the Guyanese 
groups may be able to achieve 
their goals. 

PIRA is currently working on 
the possibility of taking Cambior 
to court here in Québec. But be- 
cause it is working for the 
Guyanese groups voluntarily, 
PIRA is asking for help from uni- 
versity students with expertise in 
civil engineering, law, environ- 
mental studies and biology, or 
just information processing. 

"We have to count on the uni- 
versities to provide research 
help. We need people who are 
prepared to dig into this battle, 

" says Travis. 

Most important, he contin- 
ues, is "to know what it was that 
went wrong." 

If you are interested in helping 
research on Cambior and the 
Omni disaster, you can contact 
Dermod Travis or Dennison 
Smith at PIRA Communica- 
tions at 338-3993. 



tory of Cinematographic Art, • Jose M. Salinas Lopez, Profes- 
Concordia , De Seve Cinema, sor for the Faculty of Philoso- 
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HOFX - Heavy Petting Zoo 

(Epitaph/Cargo) 

With each album NOFX earn 
themselves a name in the punk 
rock scene by virtue of a distinc- 
tive sound, intelligent songs and 
a growing audience. With the 
exception of Bad Religion, they 
are probably the most notewor- 
thy band that hails from Califor- 
nia. This album uses few ele- 
ments that a NOFX fan isn't al- 
ready familiar with, but that is 
not to say that this album is a 
simple three chord ditty. They 
continue to combine hardcore, 
SoCal, ska and pure silliness. 

Although there are no huge 
surprises here. Fat Mike's lyrics 
maintain the somewhat realism 
that he has become known for, 
along with the considerable hu- 
mour: "I'm her butter, she's my 
bread / She's like a mobile 
watcrbed /And when 1 get on 
top of her / 1 can't touch the 
mattress." 

Who else would write a love 
song to..er..gravity impaired 
womyn? Kidding aside, there is 



also a song about emancipated 
punk rock women. Also true to 
punk rock spirit they're not 
thrilled about the attention that 
the likes of MTV, major labels 
and corporate radio have been 
giving them. In fact they put a 
disclaimer in the lining notes for 
the mainstream: "We've been 
doing just fine all these years 
without you so leave us the fuck 
alone!" So do you really think 
it'll happen? 

— jaymccoy 



Run Roinu — Ancestors 
(EMI) 

In a modem jazz world domi- 
nated by a 'postmodern' sound 
that is in essence neo-tradition- 
alist, comes another album with 
that 'cool' sound that could be 
dated from any time period of 
the past 40 years. Ancestors, al- 
though not a creatively brilliant 
album, does convey a sound 
that is aesthetically pleasing to 
listen to. 

Renee Rosnes piano work is 
conceptually quite nice with her 



keyboard style sounding much 
like what must be her major in- 
fluences, Keith Jarett and Oscar 
Peterson. Again, this sound is 
nothing new and forces this lis- 
tener to reexamine the debate of 
where jazz is going, or rather 
where it should be going. 

The two schools are repre- 
sented by the progressive school 
that wants to combine jazz with 
hip hop or world beat influences 
versus the traditional school as 
represented by Wynton 
Marsalis which attempts to 
build on the creative ground- 
work laid down by such legends 
as Miles Davis or Charlie Parker. 
Rosnes certainly belongs to the 
latter school, choosing in her 
group many of the (lesser- 
known) musicians that recorded 
with Davis and Coltrane. 

There is nothing wrong with 
belonging to the traditional 
school of jazz but Rosnes unfor- 
tunately is doing nothing new 
creatively. Beyond this, she lacks 
maturity in her song-writing 
which leaves her tunes sound- 
ing hollow and repetitive. On 
the whole, Ancestors works if 
only marginally as an album. 
Rosnes is technically gifted and 
must now work on developing 
her own innovative sound. 

— gilshochat 



Tin Mr. T Exparianea - Love is Dead 
(Lookout/Mint Records) 

Love is Dead isn't very pretty, but 
then again it's not supposed to 
be. Forget musicianship; The 
Mr. T Experience delivers its 
collection of feelings simply and 



sloppily. Low-fi- 
delity, caveman 
chords, nasal vo- 
cals and sparse 
leads drive home 
Dr. Frank's basic 
messages. The 
frontman's ideas 
are so elementary 
that he might be 
accused of the 
depth and pro- 
foundness that 
punks seeks to 
dodge. 

Punk sensibil- 
ity seems so pre- 
packaged, 
glossed-over or 
romanticised that the move- 
ment has been obscured by 
power-pop bastardisations. 

Love is Dead recognises this 
reality with calculated disdain 
as in the song "Dumb Little 
Band," a track that laments the 
comparisons that all punk 



bands must endure in the wake 
of Green Day and it's ilk. 

Nevertheless, The Mr. T 
Experience also skirts the 
possibility that a similar fate 
may impinge on their simple 
ways. 

- mikecullen 







The For Carnation: opening a new 

page in the Slint saga 

by jonahbrucker-cohen 



After a whirlwind tour across 
the US and Canada last summer, 
Louisville's post-Slint, 

minimalist ensemble, The For 
Carnation, are back on the road. 
Signed last March to New York's 
Matador Records, the quartet 
has produced one e.p. entitled 
Fight Songs and has another one 
on the way. Consisting of ex- 
Slint guitarists Brian McMahon 
and David Pajo, and drummer 
John Herndon and bassist Doug 
McCombs, both of Tortoise, The 
For Carnation weave songs with 
vocal subtleties careening over 
a brash, dynamic-laden, guitar/ 
guitar dichotomy. 

When Louisville progressive 
rock innovators Slint, broke up 
in the fall of 1991, there was lit- 
tle recognition of their talent 
outside of a small, tightly-knit 
group of friends. Like most 
indie bands trying to emerge 
successful from the middle of a 
coastal-based country, the group 
was faced with difficulty during 
their development. 

Thursday, February 1-6, 1996 



Releasing their first e.p. (re- 
corded by Big Black/Shellac 
guitarist/producer Steve 
Albini), Tweez, on the small in- 
dependent label Jennifer 
Hartman out of Chicago, Slint 
created textural noise composi- 
tions by intertwining bass, two 
guitars and drums with 
ranging fluidity and 
high and low tonal se- 
quences. 

Balancing their punk 
influences with the neo- 
spacial movement of 
the late eighties, guitar- 
ist/vocalist McMahon 
whispered stories and 
poetry over high- 
pitched feedback and 
piercing percussion. 

Finally, during the 
spring of 1991, Chicago- 
based indie Touch and 
Go signed the group 
and released a six song 
EP called Spiderland 
that would jolt record 
moguls throughout the 



country and cement a devoted 
audience. But unfortunately, just 
as their sounds were emitted 
through a larger distribution 
network, Slint decided to call it 
quits. 

Five years later, the voices 
and instrumentation found on 
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those two EPs and an epony- 
mous one (released in the fall 
of 1993) are spread out among 
a variety of groundbreaking 
new projects. Some extensions 
include ex-drummer Ethan 
Buckler's blues-pop band 
King Kong and Pajo's work 
with Tortoise. 

The For Carna- 
tion emerges as 
McMahon's first 
post-Slint affair, 
exempting his du- 
ties as the accom- 
panying guitarist 
in fellow 

Louisville main- 
stay Will 

Oldham's Palace 
Brothers. 

Concentrating 
on the same stylis- 
tic traits that Slint 
embodied, 
McMahon has 
written inspiring 
songs that conva- 



lesce from slow ballads to 
smooth, groove-oriented jazz 
pieces. With a keyboardist — re- 
cently added to their line up — 
mixed on top of drummer 
Herndon's mastery over 
brushes and airy break beats, the 
band ranges from dream-like 
mindscapes to an often feverish 
intensity. 

Inspiring a multitude of new 
bands trying to mimic the Slint 
sound, McMahon's creativity 
has surpassed his initial musi- 
cal outlet. Working alongside 
such peers as David Grubbs, Jim 
O'Rourke and John McEntire, 
who similarly graduated from 
noisy bands into sonic numb- 
ness, McMahon and The For 
Carnation stand as a testament 
to the production of music that 
challenges traditional structure 
and creates a newer, more de- 
fined aural language. 

The For Carnation play 
Thursday, Februaryl (tonight) 
at Cabaret Retro-Star (2111 St 
Laurent) with Montreal's new- 




CLASSIFIED ADS 



Ads may bo placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, 
University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication.) McGill 
Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
$4.55 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days, $4.00 per day. General 
Public: $5.70 per day, or $4.85 per 
day for 3 or more consecutive days. 
Extra charges 

PST (6.5%). Fu*]l payment should 




10-Rides/Tickets 



Ira charges may apply, and prices 
do not include applicable GST (7%) or 



accompany your advertising order and 
may be made in cash or by personal 
cheque (for amounts over $20 only). 
For more information, please visit our 
office or call 398-6790. WE CANNOT 
TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
PHONE PLEASE CHECK YOUR 
AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors. Ad will re- 
appear tree of charge upon request if 
information is incorrect due to our 
error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad. 



Word processing (937-8495) 

Term papers, résumés, forms 
design, correspondence, manu- 
, scripts (Laser/Fax/Photocopier) 9:00 
[ a.m,-6:0Op.m.(7 days)(near Atwater) , 

Save this adl Word processing, 
résumés, term papers, newsletters, 
personalized greeting cards for all 
occasions. Brenda 484-7826. 



Concert and Canadiens hockey 
seats for sale. Rod Stewart, AC/DC, 



[ Cirque de Soleil. Info: 362-9302 Joe.' 



12-Personal 



Lose Weight Now! 

Wanted: 30 people to lose up to 15 lbs. 
In one month. Call Lisa at 933-6495. 



Wordprocessing term-papers, 

theses, reports etc. WordPerfect 5.1, 
Laser printer. Fast, professional ser- 
vice. Good rates. Close to McGill. 
Brigitte 282-0301. 



6-Services Offered 



1 -Housing 



Spacious Renovated 2} for rent in 

NDG cottage close to bus 24, 105, 63 
and Vendôme slation, furnished and 
heated, 375$/m. 489-6491/fax 489- 
5019. 



Experienced editor/proofread- 
er/ writer/tutor. Help with your stu- 
dent papers, theses, manuscripts, 
résumés translation Spanish/French 
/English. Call Marian 765-9804 7 
Days/week 



Power Profiles 

Grad. Application Prep. 

CV, personal statement, letters, 
quality work, experienced. 
Call: 847-3687. 



Stanley near Sherbrooke— 

Beautifully renovated - reasonable 
prices. Stove & fridge. 3j 4) avail- 
able. Reserve now (514) 849-3897 
[or (514)288-6782 



7- For Sale 



Stat camera. Itek 540. Good condi- 
tion, maintained by KBR Graphics. 
$2500 or best offer. 398-6790 ask for 
Mark. 



1 3-Lessons/Courses 

Singing Lessons 

Private lessons with experienced (20 
yrs) bilingual teacher. Beginner to 
advanced. Classical, Broadway, Pop, 
near downtown. 484-5407 evening. 

Library Research Problems? 

“Discover Your Library" workshops on 
MUSE, PERUSE, CD-ROM, and 
Internet. See schedule on info McGill 
or call 398-5030. 

14-Notices 



McGILL 
NIGHTLINE 
198-6246 

McGill Nightline open 9pm-3am a 
confidential and anonymous line. We 
offer listening, referrals and informa- 
tion. Call at 398-6246 398-MAIN. 




2-Movers/Storage 

Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck local & long distance. Ott-Tor- 
Van-NY-Fla-7 days, 24 hours, low 
rates. Steve 735-8148. 

3-Help Wanted 



Apple Stylewriter for sale. Like 
new, hardly used. Purchased spring 
95. $200 or best offer. 398-6790 ask 
for Marian or Mark. 



As a McGill student, you are a 

member of the Quebec Public 
Interest Research Group (QPIRG) at 
McGill. If you wish to relinquish your 
membership in this organization and 
claim your $3 refund, come to 3647 
[ University St. 1-5pm Jan 29-Feb 16. 



Pripstein’s Camp, 

Laurentians: Waterski head, kayak, 
windsurf, canoe, sail, tennis, gym- 
nastics, basketball, football, soccer, 
judo, archery, art, beadmaking, pot- 
tery instructors. June 25-Aug 14. 
Fax resume: 481-7863. 



Summor Business: Are you an 

entrepreneur? Great opportunity with 
low start-up cost, management train- 
ing, earn up to $800/week, vehicle 
required, call Greenland Irrigation 1- 
B 00-361-4074. 

Children's camp in Laurentians 
requires registered nurse, nurs- 
ing assistant, secretary, food service 
staff. Telephone 485-1 135. Fax 
resume to 514-485-1124. 



ESPACE 

HAIRCRAFT 

coiffure 

273 Milton, Montreal 

284 • 9114 



| Monday-Wcdnesday 1 0 ani-7 pm • Thursday-Friday 1 0 am-9 pm • Saturday 1 0 am-5 pm 

Sylvie • Doreen • Danny • Cclesti • François • Marc • Picrina 




Female Models 

Opportunities for all ages and sizes. 
Fashion, TV, print, film. 633-8605. 

Student seeking roliable babysit- 
ter for 8-month-oTd 2-3 mornings a 
week for a couple of hours. Please 
contact: Anne 288-9119. 

5-Word Processing/Typing 



CRUISE SHPS 



Students Needed ! 



Success to all students. Word- 
Perfect 5.1. Term papers, résumés, 
applications, transcnption of micro-cas- 
settes. Editing of grammar. 27 yrs. 
experience. S1.75/D.S.P, 7 days/week. 
Campus / Peel / Sherbrooke. Paulette / 
Roxanne 288-9638/288-0016. 





ÎT 



Earn up to 
$2,000+ per month 
working for Cruise Ships or Land-Tour Companies. 
World Travel (Hawaii, Mexico, the Caribbean, etc.). 
Seasonal and Full-Time employment available. No exp. 
necessary. For info call: ^ 

Cruise Employment Services 

(206) 971 -3550 ext. C40053 







Music, language, 
concerts, Credit/non-credit? 

Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals: July 1 5 to August 1 7, 
Cost SI ,745. Special low cost charter 
flight; Write/call: 

SESSI0NE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706 
203-754-5741 



McGill 



MARRIED PEOPLE (21-35) 
WANTED 

for McGill University 
Psychology study: 

The Validity of Computer 
Matching. 

2 sessions, 90 min. total, 15$ 
call 398-8410, 
lab of Dr. John Lydon 



John Henry Cardinal Newman 

LECTURES ON THE IDEA 
OF THE UNIVERSITY TODAY 

The University 
as an Ethical Idea 

A lecture by 

Professor Jean Bethke Elshtain 

LAURA SPELMAN ROCKFELLER PROFESSOR 
OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ETHICS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Wednesday, February 7, 1996, 17h30 
Moot Court Room, Faculty of Law 
Chancellor Day Hall, 3644 I’eel Street 

Fill 

kV. 

Vl 

This lecture is sponsored by tin- McGill chaplains ami the Newman Outre. 
The Newman Lectures are a si-mi-annual mitt lUsismd to provokr discussion 
on tlu- idea ol tire University today. 
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Bar Restaurant 
Saturday 
DAVE MORAN 
BAND 

FRIDAY FEB. 9th RETRO NIGHT 



‘Wednesdays* 
are 9c Wings Night! 





286 LAKESHORE RD. POINTE CLAIRE VILLAGE 630-81 1 8 



TRAVEL ABROAD & WORK! 



• Teach Conversational English in Asia • 

Make up to $25-545 per hour teaching basic conversational English 
abroad. Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea. Positions also available 
in Thailand, China, and Indonesia. Many Employers provide room 
& board plus other benefits. No teaching background or Asian 
languages required. For more information, call one of our 
representatives at International Employment Group : 

INTERNATIONAL (206)971-3570 

EMPLOYMENT 1 

GROUP ext. J40053 





Health & Beauty Products 



McGill Students 
- Undergraduate - 
& 

- Graduate - 

Get your eligible medication 
at only a 10% or a 20% charge 
to you, respectively. 

Just present your McGill id card . 

— Available at 3 Convenient Downtown Locations — 

1. 1455 Peel St., Metro Level 843-7117 

Les Cours Mont-Royal 

2. 2020 University 284-0266 

Pres. Kennedy, Metro Level 

3. 3575 Park Ave. 849-6176 

Corner Prince Arthur 

Galeries du Parc (La Cité) 



5j EDDY BISHARA 
PHARMACY 
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The Chief Returning Officers are accepting nominations 
for the following positions: 



A) Students' Society of McGill Executive 

President 

Vice President Internal Affairs 
Vice President External Affairs 
Vice President Finance 
Vice President University Affairs 

B) Senators 

Arts 

Dentistry 

Education 

Engineering 

Law 

Management 

Medicine 

Music 

Religious Studies 
Science 



C) Undergraduate Representative to the Board 
of Governors (1) 



D) Inter-Residence Council 

President 

Vice President Internal 
Vice President Finance 
Vice President Administration 
Representative to SSMU Council 

E) CKUT Board of Directors (2) 

F) QPIRG Board of Directors (9) 

G) DAILY Board of Directors (6) 



The nomination forms can be picked up at the Main Desk in the SSMU office in the 
Shatner Building, 3480 McTavish. Nomination forms are available from February 1, 
1 996 at 9:00 a.m. until February 1 2, 1 996 at 5:00 p.m. The deadline for all nominations 
and student initiated referendum questions is February 12, 1996 at 5:00 p.m. Further 
inquiries can be directed to the CRO's Joya Balfour or Warren Tranquada at 398-8222 
or leave a message at the SSMU Main Desk in the Shatner Building. 



LSAT • GMAT • GRE • MCAT 



VALENTINE’S WEEK 

20% off your meal 

Plus free dessert with your meal on St. 

Valentine’s Day. 

YSweeten your sweetheartY 
Terrific prices and fantastic food, 
only at ’Kiatt’t Pc$fz\ 

Cannothe combined with other promotions. 

Valid from Feb. 12-18, 1996. 



Pins 



Prince Arthur 

Y 

3565 Lorni Ave, 



Milton 



Sherbrooke 



We Score 
More! 




Any Questions? 

499-0870 
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